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May 
Arrival Departure 

23 Hummingbird 

23 White-crowned Sparrow May 24 

24 Wilson Warbler June 3 
24 Canada Warbler June 7 
28 Alder Flycatcher 
28 Yellow-bellied Flycatcher June 8 
28 Night Hawk Total number of migrants seen, 106. 
31 Grasshopper Sparrow 
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BOOK REVIEW. 



Flora of the Rocky Mountains and Adjacent Plains — Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
Neighboring Parts of Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota 
and British Columbia. By P. A Rydberg, New York. Pub- 
lished by the Author, 19 17.* 

This peaceful work of Sisyphus producing botanical manuals is 
stillgoing on in the midst of war activities. Dates and facts -are 
amassed, and new matter is added continually, and the old has to 
be eliminated all the time for the newer and better. On account of 
these incessant researches and increased knowledge the life of a 
manual is naturally short. Nelson's manual was copyrighted in 
1909 and its successor is forced through by necessity. Before we 
proceed to review briefly the part of the interwoven text allotted to 
the flora of North Dakota, one of the " adjacent plains," may I 
make safe of the author's and the reader's conception, th^t no word 
of mine is to be interpreted as a criticism? 

Dr. Rydberg's number of species described is 5897, and varieties 
are excluded from consideration, no doubt for important reasons, 
one of them being the desideratum of saving space. This decision to 
disregard varieties, perhaps without a corresponding liberality in the 
admittance of species which only would work then as a bomerang, 
has its inconvenience, which I may illustrate by this instance. 
Dr. Aven Nelson retained in his manual Arnica fulgens as a species 
with A. pedunculata and A. monocephala as synonyms. If Dr. 
Rydberg acquiesced in this ranking at first, he presumably changed 
his mind when he discovered that these latter two species of his 

* Reported here as far as North Dakota is concerned by J. LunBll. 
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had a woolly subterranean indument. In his manual the partnership 
with A . fulgens has been dissolved, and the two others have been 
joined in one species, A. pedunculata. Here it might have been 
quite convenient to acknowledge A. monocephala as a variety in 
place of letting it be swallowed "body and bones" by the species. 

His description of Rosa Woodsii Ivindl. comes very closely to 
fit in with my R. deserta which he places as a synonym. It remains 
a remarkable peculiarity that the habitat of the former is river 
banks and copses while the latter has been found only on nude 
plains with deep gravel and no other grass but bunch grass. A 
definite description of R. Woodsii was much needed, as all the 
manuals have separate, very divergent views of their own regarding 
it. The same is the case with R. Fendleri Crepin, whose original 
area (vide Flora of Montana) is the southwestern states, but in 
the present manual has been extended to South Dakota. My 
R. poetica from North Dakota, though quite different from the 
descriptions of R. Fendleri in Coulter's and Nelson's manuals, 
agrees with Dr. Rydberg's, though with some exceptions. R. 
Lunellii Greene is deservedly recognized among the roses. They 
number 30 species. 

Another of Dr. Greene's species, Antennaria Lunellii, has been 
reduced to synonymy under A. campestris Rydb., which belongs 
to his group VII Campestres (defined in the key as having "leaves 
glabrous above." In A. M. N. Vol. II, p. 81 (1911) Dr. Greene 
described A. Lunellii thus: "Folia superne sericeo-tomentosa, 
indumento vix vel tardissime deciduo." In fact, this indument is 
permanent on the living plant during the entire season (except 
possibly on a small spot in the center of the leaf). The avalanche 
of melting snow in the earliest spring during the following season, 
though, is apt to sweep it away from the dead leaves. — Under 
A. microphylla Dr. Rydberg says: "A. solstitialis Lunell is the 
staminate plant, which is smaller." This is one of the reasons 
why I made it a var. in A. M. N. Vol. V. p. 61. (1917). The 
sterile A. microphylla is a tall and rare plant, not different in 
appearance or size from the fertile one. These two questions on 
Antennaria occur to me as being my sole disagreements with Dr. 
Rydberg's views. 

The Lesquerella arenosa (Richards.) Rydb. we believe should be 
identical with L. Lunellii lutea A. Nels., which this author at first 
considered to be L. montana and whose habitat is "in arenosis." 
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The type L. Lunellii seems to me capable of demanding a place of 
its own. 

The only one of our species derived from the area west of the 
102nd mer. is Ranunculus Waldronii, a relative of A. glaberrimus 
of the west. Dr. Greene's A. ellipticus was mentioned as syn- 
onymous of this, but our plant was not noticed at all, though its 
much stronger characters than those of Dr. Greene's species might 
have secured for it a better fate. 

I am gratified noting Lobelia strictiflora (Rydb.) lyunell, and the 
reverse Anthopogon tonsus (JLunell) Rydb., also SoUdago dumetorum 
I/Unell which we did not expect to be found so far "from home." 

Aragallus angustatus Rydb. of 1907, which Dr. Nelson places as 
synonymous of A. Lamberti, is reinstated in its own right, and has 
in its turn outflanked our A. Aven-Nelsonii of 1908. The case 
seems to be hopeless as far as our side is concerned. 

The modified description of Euthamia camporum Greene justifies 
our variety tricostata, though at the same time it tends to its 
elimination. 

Rudbeckia ampla A. Nels. is revived again in spite of its author 
who tried to exterminate his own progeny. Ivikewise Eleocharis 
monticola leviseta Fernald has been resuscitated and, it is hoped, 
will enjoy a long life hereafter. 

Physaria hrassicoides Rydb. and all the other "better" names 
are enthusiastically welcomed. 

The manuals have drawn within North Dakota the lines limiting 
their areas, except Gray's VII, which is extended west only to the 
96th mer. Of the others Gray's VI is limited to the west and Coulter's 
to the east by the looth mer. Likewise have Britton's to the west 
and A. Nelson's and Rydberg's to the east their lines of demarkation 
drawn on the 102nd mer. This condition of being in relation to the 
manuals a border state, a frontier state, a buffer state, has appar- 
ently been the cause why North Dakota has never been favored by 
the manual writers enough to become spoiled. The direct reference 
of a plant to N. D. has been quite a rare occurrence, but if its 
presence has been suggested by 'Man.^ — S. D., or Man. — Neb., 
or Man.^ — Tex.,' we have been well satisfied. 'Minn. — Colo., or 
Sask. — Ariz., or Mont. — N. Mex.' have inspired the imagination 
to work in curved lines, but not everybody is inclined to trace any 
increased number of plants from such a kind of calculation! 
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S. D. — Neb. in a great number of instances ought to be read 
N. D. — Neb. (or Man. — Neb.). 

The direct mentioning is indicated by the following iigures from 
the manuals of this century: Britton's Manual (1901) mentions 
N. D. 13 times, and Dakota (not indicating if N. D. or S. D. is 
meant) 9 times. Gray's Manual VII (1908), volunteering infor- 
mation outside of its area, mentions N. D. 20 times, the Dakotas 
10 times, and Dakota 6 times. A. Nelson's Manual gives N. D. 
3 times, the Dakotas 20 times, and Dakota 11 times. Rydberg's 
Manual (1917) refers to N. D. 81 times. 

With an overflowing sense of appreciation for the priceless 
treasures of knowledge we have gathered from all these manuals 
and their predecessors, we are reminded of the fact, that we now 
are living in the era of Britton's Manual of 1901 for the east, and 
Rydberg's Manual of 19 17 for the west. The latter 's direct con- 
tribution of 81 numbers for the western part of this state, covering 
two sevenths of its entire area, is expected to be followed within a 
reasonable time by the corresponding number of 200 for the 
remaining five sevenths, which belong to the area of Britton's 
Manual, when a new edition of this comes out of press. I am 
confident that this estimate will be realized. With such prospective 
direct data of 281 numbers, and the addition of the indirect data 
and of the "hints". North Dakota will have a splendidly workable 
botanical map. 

Leeds, North Dakota. 



